Here  come  de  Judge 


Criminology  award  winners  (left  to  right)  Roxanne  Cameron,  Carol  Tebbutt,  John 
Vandenheuval  and  Cathy  York.  Monica  Mroz/Spoke 


Provincial  Court  Judge  Rob- 
ert Reilly  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  second  annual  criminolgy 
awards  banquet.  The  banquet 
was  held  Friday,  Feb.  25,  at 
the  Translyvania  Club  in  Kit- 
chener. 

Judge  Reilly  stressed  that— 
students  must  learn  “an  extra 
chunk  of  humanity  to  deal  with 
today’s  criminal. 

“Try  never  to  think  of  the 
individuals  who  have  commit- 
ted crimes  as  numbers,  but 
think  of  them  as  people,”  said 
Judge  Reilly. 

“When  you  start  to  think  of 
criminals  as  being  beneath 
you,  get  the  hell  out  of  there.” 

To  be  suited  to  a profession 
in  law  enforcement,  students 
must  approach  everything 
with  honesty  and  integrity, 
explained  Judge  Reilly.  He 
also  stressed  the  importance  of 


a personal  life. 

“Provide  a release  from 
your  work.  Whether  it’s  golf- 
ing, skiing,  or  having  a drink 
with  the  boys,  you  must  have 
an  outlet.  Otherwise,  you  will 
suffer  professional  burn  out,” 
he  said. 

“There  will  be  times  when 
you  question  your  profession. 
You  must  have  commitment, 
dedication  and  the  ability  to 
ration  your  emotions  to  get 
through  the  hard  times.  You 
must  be  able  to  deal  with  daily 
stress  and  frustration  to  sur- 
vive.” 

It  takes  more  than  a prison 
term  for  a criminal  to  pay  his 
debt  to  society,  said  Reilly.  In 
fact,  he  would  like  to  see 
parolees  working  as  communi- 
ty volunteers  because  it  is  the 
taxpayer  who  must  foot  the 
inmate’s  bills. 


“We  will  always  spend  more 
than  can  be  justified,”  said 
Judge  Reilly. 

Supervision  for  those  in  half- 
way homes  costs  an  average  of 
$22  a day  and  $68  for  those  in 
prison.  If  the  person  who  is 
sentenced  is  the  breadwinner 
of  the  family,  often  the  family 
is  forced  to  go  on  welfare.  This 
is  yet  another  cost  to  the  tax 
payer. 

“This  is  an  awfully  expen- 
sive way  of  warehousing  (peo- 
ple),” said  Judge  Reilly. 

Four  awards  were  presented 
at  the  banquet.  Rozanne  Ca- 
meron, (second  year)  and 
Carol  Tebbutt,  (first  year), 
received  achievement,  leader- 
ship, and  fellowship  awards. 
These  faculty  awards  were 
based  on  student  achievement, 

see  Awards  P 5 


Student  election  format  discussed 


Howard  Johnson’s  in  Oak- 
ville was  the  location  of  the 
Student  Association  Confer- 
ence held  on  the  weekend  of 
February  18.  A conference  is 
held  three  times  a year  and 
attended  by  the  college  student 
president.  Randy  Hutchings 
^as  our  representative  this 
Aar. 

™Of  the  conference  Hutchings 
said,  “It  was  quite  the  experi- 
ence,” and  “I  learned  a lot  at 
those  meetings.”  Hutchings 
felt  that  the  conference  was 
“just  excellent.” 

Several  topics  were  dis- 
cussed pertaining  to  college 
life  and  the  structure  of  the 
college  association.  First  on 
the  agenda  was  the  changing 
of  the  elections  of  the  student 
government.  At  Conestoga,  a 
candidate  must  obtain  10  sig- 
natures to  be  nominated. 
Hutchings  said  at  Mohawk  in 
Hamilton  a candidate  must 
obtain  a certain  percentage  of 
the  school’s  population  to  run. 


This  would  bring  their  total  of 
.signatures  up  to  approximate- 
ly 130.  He  would  like  the  same 
sort  of  system  implemented  at 
Conestoga. 

This  type  of  election  would 
enable  only  those  who  are 
serious  to  run  for  government. 
The  executive  council  would  be 
hired  and  not  voted  on  because 
as  Hutchings  said,  “it  could 
lead  to  a popularity  contest.” 

The  subject  of  student  free 
labor  was  brought  up  at  the 
meeting.  For  example,  a nurs- 
ing student  spends  a part  of 
her  time  in  classes  and  the 
other  part  working  in  a hospi- 
tal. The  problem  is  that  they 
don’t  receive  any  monetary 
compensation  and  aren’t  reim- 
bursed for  any  part  of  their 
living  expenses.  What  they 
would  like  to  see  happen  is  that 
tuition  would  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  time  they  spend  on 
campus. 

A possibility  of  an  extended 
school  year  was  also  dis- 


cussed. Classes  would  extend 
two  weeks  into  May  instead  of 
ending  at  the  last  day  of  April. 
Hutchings  doesn’t  totally 
agree  with  this  plan.  He  said  it 
would  mean  a student  would 
have  to  pay  more  tuition,  rent, 
food  and  it  also  would  be  two 
weeks  longer  before  she  is  out 
in  the  work  force.  The  college 
students  would  then  be  com- 
peting with  the  highschool 
students  for  jobs.  The  Metro 
College  Board  formed  a com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  matter. 
They  are  willing  to  compro- 
mise by  giving  the  students 
their  marks  if  they  can  find  a 
job  by  April  30. 

Hutchings  felt  the  confer- 
ence was  a success  though 
people  from  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Students  and  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents seemed  to  be  ‘too  pushy’ 
to  get  non-members  to  join. 

The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  weekend  of  April 
8. 


Colleges  get 
budget  raise 


by  Kristin  Trotter 

A 9.47  per  cent  increase  in 
provincial  grants  to  Ontario’s 
community  colleges  sounds 
good.  But  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege’s six  campuses  it  will 
meanan  increase  of  only  about 
$700,000. 

The  9.47  per  cent  increase 
“is  the  total  sum  available  to 
all  22  community  colleges  and 
distribution  of  that  amount  is 
based  on  enrollment  over  a 
two-year  period,”  said  Aubrey 
Hagar,  director  of  acedemic 
and  college  planning. 

“Because  we  (Conestoga 
College)  have  discontinued 
programs  and  enrollment  has 
increased  less  rapidly  than 
other  colleges,  our  share  will 
be  less  (than  some  other  col- 
leges),” he  said. 

The  college’s  total  operating 
budget  for  1982-83  is 
$25,448,000.  Fifteen  million 
twenty  eight  thousand  of  that 
comes  from  provincial  grants. 
About  a 4.8  per  cent  increase  of 
the  $15  million  accounts  for  the 
$700,000  increase. 

The  balance  of  the  revenue 
is  generated  from  federal 
grants,  tuition  fees,  which  ac- 
count for  10  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  “miscellaneous  ini- 
tiatives” for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment such  as  industrial 
training  programs. 

A large  portion  of  the 
$700,000  will  cover  salary  in- 
creases. Instructors  received  a 
nine  per  cent  raise  effective 
this  month  retroactive  to  Sep- 
tember of  1982. 

“Eight-four  to  85  per  cent  of 
operating  expenses  are  (used 
for)  salaries  and  wages,”  said 
Hagar. 

Utility  costs  and  general 
supplies  plus  an  increase  in 
student  enrollment  will  take 
up  the  remaining  15  per  cent. 

An  increase  of  about  18  per 
cent  or  775  students  is  expect- 
ed for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning September,  1983,  said 
Betty  Schiedel,  registrar  at 
Conestoga. 

To  accommodate  the  influx, 
the  college  has  introduced  two 
new  business  courses  at  the 
Stratford  campus,  expanded 
the  Doon  campus  by  adding 


two  classrooms  to  the  technol- 
ogy wing  and  moved  the 
graphics  technician  program 
from  the  Doon  campus  to  the 
Waterloo  campus.  This  move 
is  designed  to  group  resources 
more  efficiently,  said  Schie- 
del. 

The  computer  analyst  pro- 
gram will  double  in  size  by 
September.  And,  in  fact,  “all 
division  chairmen,  in  conjunc- 


Tuition 
going  up 

Tuition  fees  are  going  up  in 
September.  Students  will  pay 
$520  per  32  week  study  period 
instead  of  $495. 

The  increase  is  directly 
linked  to  the  9.47  per  cent 
grant  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment has  awarded  community 
colleges. 

To  protect  taxpayers  from 
increases  in  education  costs, 
student  fees  are  raised  and 
costs  are  defrayed  among  stu- 
dent, taxpayer  and  govern- 
ment. 

As  it  is,  tuition  fees  cover 
only  10  per  cent  of  total  expen- 
ditures. 

The  tuition  fee  increase  is 
within  the  provincial  govern- 
ment’s six-and  five-per-cent 
guidelines. 


tion  with  the  directors  have 
been  examining  space  pos- 
sibilities and  expanding,”  she 
said. 

There  is  also  talk  of  some 
courses  operating  52  weeks  of 
the  year  to  accommodate  the 
growing  number  of  applica- 
tions. 

It  is  Hagar’s  belief  that  the 
Provincial  Government,  by 
giving  the  college  a 9.47  per 
cent  increase,  which  is  more 
than  college  officials  expected, 
“is  doing  its  best  to  respond  to 
the  large  number  of  people 
who  want  to  enter  community 
colleges. 

“They  have  a good  record 
for  graduate  placement,”  said 
Hagar. 


Accounting  awards 


Two  accounting  students  will 
be  awarded  scholarships  this 
month  totalling  $1,500. 

The  Society  of  Management 
Accountants  of  Ontario  is  of- 
fering a $500  scholarship  and 
the  Certified  General  Accoun- 
tants Association  of  Ontario  is 
awarding  one  worth  $1,000.  A 
large  portion  of  both  scholar- 
ships will  be  allocated  for 
tuiting  fees. 

Students  from  the  account- 
ing department  and  accountin- 
grelated  subjects  are  eligible 


for  the  awards  on  the  basis  of 
academic  excellence  in  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  semester  said 
Bob  Schaub,  co-ordinator. 

Carl  Zehr,  vice-president  of 
the  Certified  General  Accoun- 
tants Association,  will  present 
one  award  and  Doreen  Wilson, 
director  of  administration  ser- 
vices for  the  Society  of  Man- 
agement Accountants,  will 
present  the  other. 

Ceremonies  are  to  be  held  at 
Conestoga  College  in  room 
1B38  March  10  and  March  17. 
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EDITORIAL 


What  can  you  do 
for  your  college? 


by  Irene  Gesza 

The  attitude  of  most  students  at  this  institution 
of  higher  learning  seems  to  be:  to  register,  pay 
their  fees,  get  their  diplomas,  and  get  a job. 

In  the  interval  between  registration  and 
graduation,  most  students  seem  concerned  only 
with  doing  the  required  work  and  having  the  best 
possible  time  while  doing  it. 

The  DSA  knocks  itself  out  trying  to  keep 
students  amused.  It  sponsors  weekly  pubs,  has 
provided  a student  lounge  with  furniture,  music, 
a pool  table,  foosball  tables,  and  a large 
assortment  of  video  games.  Low-cost  trips  to 
Blue  Mountain,  the  Quebec  Winter  Carnival  and 
Vermont,  to  name  a few,  have  been  organized  for 
the  students’  benefit. 

This  effort  by  the  DSA  is  a commendable  one. 
While  attending  this  college,  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  these  services 
and  these  events  - to  attain  some  sort  of 
camaraderie  with  fellow  students. 

What  the  college  does  for  the  students  is 
evident.  But  what  the  students,  in  turn,  put  back 
into  the  college  is  not  as  clear.  Is  paying  tuition 
the  sole  responsibility  of  students  to  the  college? 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  one 
group  of  students  is  doing  something  more. 

The  first-year  Graphics  (Design)  students  are 
taking  part  in  a project  that,  in  the  process  of 
their  course  of  study,  may  provide  Doon’s 
Learning  Resource  Centre  with  a valuable 
orientation  tool. 

This  project  was  a combined  effort  between 
Graphics  co-ordinators  and  Learning  Resource 
Centre  staff.  The  project  has  the  potential  to 
bring  about  several  positive  results. 

The  students  are  advancing  their  expertise  in 
the  Graphics  field  with  the  possibility  of  practical 
application  of  their  work.  The  Learning  Resource 
Centre  may  receive,  as  a result,  an  innovative 
orientation  presentation  for  future  Graphics 
students.  And  if  the  project  is  successful,  it  may 
set  a precedent  for  the  application  of  the  idea  to  a 
general  orientation  presentation  for  all  students. 

There  are  other  departments  in  this  college, 
training  students  in  technical  areas,  which  could, 
with  some  co-opertion  between  administration, 
faculty  and  students,  bring  about  this  same  type 
of  positive  student  input  to  the  college. 

There  might  be  more  students  leaving  their 
mark,  displaying  their  efforts  in  constructive 
ways  which  would  benefit  both  the  students  and 
the  college.  In  addition  to  having  their  work  put 
to  practical  use,  students  would  be  allowed  to 
experience  the  self-growth  which  comes  with 
having  accomplished  something  worthwhile  - an 
accomplishment  which  does  not  come  with 
regularly-scheduled  or  planned  college  activities. 

Perhaps  some  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  allowing  students  to  contribute  to  this 
campus,  to  experience  this  self-growth  to  give 
them  a chance  to  leave  comething  more  to  this 
school  than  graffitti. 


Help  is  just 
a call  away 

by  J.A.  Giovinazzo 

If  you  have  ever  had  trouble 
coping  with  a situation,  expe- 
rienced uncomfortable  feel- 
ings and  emotions,  undergone 
conflict  or  confusion  of  any 
sort,  or  required  information, 
then  the  Help  Line  may  have 
been  able  to  assist  you. 

The  Help  Line  is  an  organi- 
zation of  volunteers  who  share 
the  responsibility  of  providing 
a “personal  one-to-one”  ser- 
vice to  people  who  feel  they 
need  an  understanding  person 
to  talk  with. 

All  conversations  are  com- 
pletely confidential  and  the 
caller  is  provided  with  infor- 
mation and  possible  refer- 
ences that  may  provide  alter- 
native solutions  to  the  specific 
problem  the  caller  is  facing. 

Since  its  conception  in  Jan- 
uary 1970,  the  Help  Line  has 
received  thousands  of  calls. 
They  now  average  400  per 
month. 

The  Help  Line  is  a branch  of 
the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association  and  is  financed 
through  personal  donations 
and  through  grants  from  Wa- 
terloo Region,  Kitchener- Wa- 
terloo Federated  Appeal,  and 
the  Cambridge  United  Way. 

Though  they  now  have  a 
volunteer  staff  of  86  and  will 
have  20  more  graduates  from 
their  training  program  in 
March,  the  Help  Line  is 
always  looking  for  more  help. 

Anyone  18  years  of  age  or 
older,  who  has  an  open  mind, 
and  who  genuinely  likes  to 
help  others  is  welcome  to 
apply.  New  applicants  are 
carefully  screened  so  that  only 
the  right  people  go  for  the 
10-week  training  program  and 
nobody’s  time  is  wasted.  The 
training  period  consists  of 
seminars  and  workshops  with 
other  public  service  groups 
and  organizations.  Training 
continues  after  a volunteer 
completes  the  program  to  up- 
grade his  knowledge.  Anyone 
accepted  into  the  program  is 
asked  to  make  a one-year 
commitment  after  finishing 
the  training  course. 

Volunteers  must  remain 
anonymous  and  all  phone  calls 
are  kept  in  strictest  confi- 
dence. 


Letters 
to  the  Editor 


Spoke  welcomes  letters  to  the  editor. 
All  letters  are  subject  to  editing  and 
must  be  signed.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 


Down  on  Devils 

As  a person  who  believes  in 
both  Jesus  Christ  and  the  devil 
I would  like  to  express  my 
offense  to  the  new  pinball 
game  Devils  in  the  student 
lounge.  Although  only  a game, 
the  idea  of  messing  with  the 
devil  is  a very  serious  one  and 
not  to  be  played  with. 

Further,  I would  like  to  say 
that  any  person  who  feels  the 
same  should  notify  the  DSA  of 
their  distaste  so  that  we  may 
have  this  eyesore  removed. 

Fred  Stelpstra 


Nostra  culpa 

In  the  editorial  in  Spoke,  Feb.  14,  it  was  stated 
that  a meeting  had  taken  place  with  Fred 
Bouttel,  David  Hogg,  and  a member  of  the 
administration  concerning  an  article  in  Spoke 
which  had  appeared  on  Jan.  24.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  no  such  meeting  took  place.  We 
wish  to  apologize  for  any  false  impressions 
created  by  incorrect  information  in, the  edito- 
rial. 


DSA 

ELECTIONS* 

Nominations  for 
President  and 
Vice  President 

Forms  will  be  available 
in  DSA  office  March  14 
to  March  31. 


SQUASH 

TOURNAMENT 

for  Students,  Staff,  and  Faculty 
of  Conestoga  College 

Date:  Friday,  March  18 
Location:  Doon  Pines  Raquet 

Club 

Time:  2:20  p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Cost:  $6.00  per  person 

Register  with  John  Innanen,  ext.  250, 
room  1B31  in  Business  Division  or  at 
the  Conestoga  Centre  by  Wednesday, 
March  16. 


The  Doon  Student  Association  and 
the  Athletic  Department  present: 


14th  Annual 

AWARDS 

BANQUET 

April  14,  1983 
Trnsylvania  Club 
5 p.m.  to  1 a.m. 


• Dinner 

• Dance 

• cash  Bar  $9  per  person 
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Chaplin  in  Resource  Centre? 


by  Irene  Gesza 

Strange  things  are  happen- 
ing in  Doon’s  Learning  Re- 
source Centre. 

Charlie  Chaplin  discovers 
the  various  facilities  in  the 
centre  and  in  the  process  tries 
to  get  a date  with  Charlotte, 
the  skeleton  in  the  testing  cen- 
tre. 

The  dynamic  duo  of  Major 
Marker  and  his  sidekick  can 
be  seen  cavorting  around  the 
card  catalogue  in  leotards  and 
brightly-coloured  capes. 

A large  bug  (human-sized) 
flits  around  the  centre  and 
alights  to  view  a video  cas- 
sette on  one  of  the  many  video 
^cassette  recorders. 

What  may  seem  like  se- 
quences from  SCTV  or  Bizarre 
are  actually  parts  of  a first- 
year  Graphics-Design  project 
designed  to  aid  Graphics  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  the  many 
services  in  Doon’s  Learning 
Resource  Centre. 

Graphics  students,  in  their 
course  of  study,  are  required 
to  use  the  centre  fairly  exten- 
sively and  each  year  new 
students  are  given  a tour  and 
orientation  by  centre  staff. 

This  year  Dr.  Vincent  Sowa, 
co-ordinator  of  the  Graphics- 
Design  program  and  Cathy 
Potvin,  library  technician, 
worked  together  on  an  idea  to 
come  up  with  a slide  presenta- 
tion for  the  orientation  of 
Graphics  students  in  conjuc- 
tion  with  the  first-year  Graph- 
ics-Design program. 

The  purpose  of  the  presenta- 
tion is  to  show,  in  an  amusing 
way,  incoming  Graphics-De- 
sign students  the  various  re- 
sources in  the  centre  and  how 
to  use  them  properly. 

“The  Learning  Resource 
Centre  is  generally  a dry  area 
to  try  to  communicate  to 
students,”  Sowa  said.  “With 
this  project,  we  are  trying  to 
generate  some  enthusiasm.” 

The  students,  divided  into  11 
groups,  are  required  to  come 
up  with  a completely  graphic 
solution  to  the  Resource  Cen- 
tre’s communication  needs 


Vr 


Show  us  your  racquet  and 
we  will  give  a 10%  discount  in 
addition  to  the  regular  15% 
student  discount — for  a total 
of  25%  off. 

Try  our  Macho  Nachos 
stuffed  with  zelopenos. 

Hot! 

All  you  can  eat  for  $3.00 

Mexico  and  Return 
from  $3.50 

• 1335  Weber  St.  E. 

749-1810 

\ (next  to  HiWay  Market! 


Charlie  Chapin  meets  Charlotte  in  LRC  as  part  of  Graphics 
Design  student  project. 


using  the  slide  presentation 
format.  The  students  are  al- 
lowed free  artistic  rein  with 
the  only  stipulation  being  the 
inclusion  of  an  audio  portion 
and  a maximum  length  for  the 
project  of  80  slides. 

One  group’s  presentation  is 
called  “Charlie  discovers  the 
Learning  Resource  Centre” 
and  is  a photographic  presen- 
tation of  Charlie  Chaplin  (a 
student  in  costume)  in  various 
situations  in  the  centre. 

Another  photographic  pre- 
sentation depicts  a dynamic 
duo  in  full  costume  and  their 
escapades  in  discovering  the 
resource  centre. 

In  a different  vein,  another 
group  created  a Ziggy-type 
comic  strip  character  with  the 
audio  portions  being  done  by  a 
five-year  old  from  the  ECE 
daycare  centre. 

The  projects  involve  materi- 
al being  taught  in  the  Graph- 
ics-Design course  - airbrush- 
ing,  photography,  story- 
boards, etc. 

Dr.  Sowa  said  that  the 
Graphics  students  generally 
work  project  by  project,  not 
class  by  class. 


“This  particular  project 
covers  four  courses,”  Sowa 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  mark  the 
students  will  receive  for  their 
presentations,  they  are  also  in 
competition  for  the  possibility 
of  one  of  the  presentations 
being  used  by  the  learning 
resource  centre  for  orientation 
of  future  graphics  students. 

“A  group  from  the  learning 
resource  centre  will  evaluate 
the  presentations  to  decide 
which  one  will  be  used,  if 
any,”  Sowa  said.  “If  none  are 
up  to  standard,  none  will  be 
selected.” 

If  one  of  the  presentations  is 
selected,  the  winners  will  each 
be  awarded  a textbook  on 
rendering;  textbooks  which 
are  too  expensive  for  most  stu- 
dents. 

Cathy  Potvin  is  pleased  with 
the  reaction  from  students  on 
this  co-opertive  project  be- 
tween the  learning  resource 
centre  and  the  graphics  de- 
partment. And  if  the  graphics 
orientation  presentation  goes 
over  well,  general  orientation 
presentations  in  a similar  vein 
may  be  on  the  way. 


Alfie  gets  a bad  break 


/• 


Pat  Jones,  affectionately 
known  as  Alfie  due  to  his 
uncanny  resemblance  to  the 
late  Alfred  Hitchcock,  was 
pruning  a pear  tree  Sunday, 
February  20.  He  fell  out  and 
broke  his  upper  arm. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  ... 

Adam  Ant,  formally  of  the 
group  Adam  and  the  Ants,  got 
his  name  from  the  word  ada- 
mant. 

f * * 

Cary  Grant  never  said  ‘Judy, 
Judy,  Judy’. 

• • • 

Humphrey  Bogart  never  said 
‘Play  it  again  Sam’. 

• • • 

Cats  can  see  10  times  better 
than  humans  in  the  dark. 

• • • 

Horses  are  color  blind. 


Jones  teaches  business  com- 
munications and  shorthand 
and  typing  to  journalism  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga  College, 
Doon  campus. 

“The  ladder  and  I were 
incompatible,  and  we  parted 
company,”  said  Jones.  “I  used 
my  arm  to  break  the  fall,  but 
my  arm  didn’t  understand  the 
arrangement.” 

Jones  was  upset  about  not 
being  given  any  pain  killers, 
but  maintains  that  he  is  not  in 
great  pain.  He  must  sleep  in  a 
sitting  position,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  angle  of  the 
broken  bone.  “I  can  get  into 
pain  if  I act  unwisely.  ” 

Jones  said  his  wife  Mona 
likes  to  have  him  at  home  to 
take  care  of  him  and  drive  him 
to  the  hospital.  Being  the 
loveable,  teddy-bear  type, 
Jones  probably  loves  the  at- 
tention. 
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Wealthiest  countries  give  least  aid 


by  Ursula  Samson 

“Canada  sits  on  top  of 
mountains  of  grain  each  year 
when  a large  part  of  the  world 
has  nothing,”  said  Charles 
Wertz  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  (FAO). 
Speaking  on  the  “Third  World 
Food  Crisis  and  Canada”  at 
the  Kitchener  Public  Library 
Feb.  16,  Weitz  said  a number 
of  countries  are  not  meeting 
their  voluntary  commitments 
to  help  third  world  countries 
feed  themselves. 

“The  richest  countries  are 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  help 
scale,”  said  the  international 
civil  servant. 

In  the  past,  affluent  coun- 
tries committed  themselves  to 
donate  an  increasing  amount 
of  funds  each  year  to  the 


World  Food  Association.  By 
1975,  the  projected  donations 
should  have  reached  $12  billion 
per  year.  But  only  $5  billion 
was  collected  last  year,  said 
Weitz. 

“Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
rich  countries  are  not  even 
meeting  half  of  their  UN 
commitments  (of  aid),  said 
Weitz.  “The  US  currently  has 
allotted  only  seven-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  their  GNP  to  go 
to  external  assistance.  In  Swe- 
den the  commitment  is  one  per 
cent.” 

“One  of  the  most  absurd 
paradoxes  the  world  faces  is 
the  global  food  situation,”  said 
Weitz,  who  was  introduced  as 
‘a  veteran  of  all  political  wars 
within  international  bureau- 
cracies.’ 

“There  are  ample  stocks  of 


grain  to  ensure  an  adequate 
diet  for  everyone,”  said  Weitz. 
“But  that  adequate  production 
which  reached  over 
1,544,000,000  tons  last  year  is 
totally  mal-distributed.” 

While  rich  countries  have  an 
over-abundance  of  grain,  60  to 
70  food-deficit  countries  are 
falling  increasingly  further 
behind  on  a continuous  basis, 
said  Weitz.  “It  costs  billions  of 
dollars  to  import  100  million 
tons  of  grain  each  year.” 

The  technical  capacity  to 
provide  the  world’s  food  sup- 
ply was  acknowledged  at  the 
First  World  Food  Congress, 
held  in  1963.  “There  hasn’t 
been  a technical  reason  for 
this  food  situation  in  de- 
cades,” said  Weitz. 

As  a result  of  three  following 
world  conferences  which  ad- 


dressed themselves  to  techni- 
cal requirements  of  overcom- 
ing world  hunger,  most  coun- 
tries committed  themselves  to 
action,  said  Weitz. 

“But  no  one  has  followed 
through  with  national  action. 
This  is  a phenomenon  we 
cannot  see  any  end  to.” 

Weitz  believes  governments 
of  third  world  countries  are 
also  to  blame  for  the  food 
crisis  situation. 

“There’s  a failure  on  both 
sides  — no  one  seems  to  care.” 
although  85  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  starving  coun- 
tries depend  on  the  land  for 
their  income,  “the  minister  of 
agriculture  is  given  his  post  at 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder 
— beside  the  minister  of  posts 
and  telegraphs,”  said  Weitz. 
“Resources  have  to  be  mea- 


sured by  the  budgets  of  third 
world  countries,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  rich  countries  to 
help  them  achieve  their  goal. 
Third  world  countries  haven’t 
given  priority  to  this  issue,  nor 
have  rich  countries  committed 
themselves,”  he  said. 

Adoption  of  an  international 
commodity  agreement  is  a 
crucial  factor  in  achieving  a 
stabilized  income  for  third 
world  countries,  according  to 
Weitz. 

International  traders  have 
all  the  control  over  marketing 
arrangements  and  the  pene- 
tration of  multinationals  has 
done  harm  to  many  countries, 
said  Weitz. 

“Bananas  fell  by  30  per-cent 
in  real  value  in  the  past  three 
years.  Also,  tea  and  coffee  are 
off  by  one  third  its  value.  This 
is  chaos  for  third  world  coun- 
tries. But  nobody  even  wants 
to  discuss  equity  in  this 
area.” 

Though  some  of  the  new 
generations  of  leaders  see  the 
importance  of  agricultural  ad- 
vancement, there  are  still 
many  stumbling  blocks  to 
overcome,  said  Weitz. 

Most  aid  received  from  af- 
fluent countries,  for  instance 
is  received  with  strings  at- 
tached. 

The  International  Food  Re- 
serve has  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  years  met  its  quota  of 
500,000  tons  of  emergency 
grain,  said  W.  “But  this  is  in 
complete  control  of  the  donors. 
It  can  collapse.  There  is  no 
guarantee  of  a continuous 
pledge.” 

The  creation  of  the  Interna- 
tional fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  was  considered 
a major  breakthrough  said 
Weitz.  The  purpose  of  the  fund 
was  to  facilitate  low-interest 
agricultural  loans. 

The  fund  today  is  “now  in  a 
financial  mess  and  there  is  no 
agreement  on  refunding,”  said 
Weitz. 

As  a major  grain  producer, 
Weitz  feels  Canada  has  a 
dismal  track  record  in  critical 
areas  of  the  world  grain  sup- 
ply- 

“Canada  is  not  doing  as 
much  as  she  ought  to,”  he 
said.  “Of  course  the  great 
difficulty  in  government  aid  is 
that  they  always  get  mixed  up 
in  their  own  political  inter- 
ests,” he  said. 

He  feels  Canada  can  do 
much  more  in  the  establish- 
ment of  grain  reserves,  and  in 
her  role  in  the  international 
grain  trade. 

“We  are  now  living  in  a 
global  market  — we  have  to 
recognize  this  fact,”  said 
Weitz. 

He  is  gravely  concerned 
about  the  “degree  in  which 
these  details  and  these  lack  of 
responses  on  parts  of  govern- 
ments do  not  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  I 
wonder  if  we  must  face  an- 
other serious  emergency  food 
crisis  where  we  have  to  see 
people  dying  on  the  TV  tube 
before  we  can  work  ourselves 
up  to  demand  that  our  govern- 
ment concern  itself  with  these 
programs  which  they  did  not 
object  to.  Do  all  these 
hundreds,  millions,  of  people 
have  to  die  again  before  we 
act?  I am  concerned  that  what 
we  regard  as  economic  diffi- 
culties — roughly  two  thirds  of 
your  fellow  human  beings  see 
this  as  a land  of  milk  and 
honey.  We  just  sit  and  watch 
until  human  nature  gets  us  to 
act  on  acute  human  suffering. 
It  isn’t  a happy  situation.” 


Player's  Extra  light. 

Enjoy  the  taste  of  Player's  in  an  extra  light  cigarette. 


Warning:  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  advises  that  danger  to  health  increases  with  amount  smoked  - avoid  inhaling. 

Average  per  cigarette:  9 mg  “tar”,  0.8  mg  nicotine. 
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Express  service  to  Doon  too  costly,  says  planner 


by  Roberta  Graetsch 

It’s  dark  outside.  You’re 
tiredbutit’s  six  o’clock  and 
you’ve  got  to  get  up  now  or 
miss  your  bus. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  grumbles  of  students 
who  have  to  take  three  buses 
and  allow  at  least  an  hour  to 
reach  the  college.  To  make 


Spring  fever: 
an  acute  disorder 

by  Kathleen  Hamilton 

Ah-h-h-h  spring.  Our  finest  season  is  making  its 
yearly  appearance  and  while  I’m  never  sorry  to 
see  the  snow  melt,  I’ve  become  wary  of  budding 
trees  and  sunny  days. 

Something  strange  happens  to  me  around  the 
time  the  first  red-winged  blackbirds  come  home. 
I’ve  been  blessed  with  a chronic  case  of,  you 
guessed  it,  Spring  Fever.  We  all  know  that  some 
people  get  a touch  of  this  ailment  and  become  a 
little  crazy  for  a week  or  two,  but  what  I’m 
talking  about  is  an  annual  affliction  of  temporary 
insanity. 

Little  research  has  been  done  to  determine  the 
causes  of  this  illness,  much  less  to  find  a cure. 

We  sufferers  are  left  to  deal  with  it  ourselves  and 
contend  with  an  uninformed  and  uneducated 
population  of  smug  non-sufferers.  We  are 
constantly  maligned  by  society  as  being 
irresponsible,  inconsiderate,  unpredictable,  and 
childish. 

Before  I come  to  the  defense  of  the 
downtrodden  minority  to  which  I belong,  a little 
insight  into  spring  fever  (SF)  is  in  order.  The 
most  common  symptom  is  a tendency  to  be 
extremely  impulsive.  If  one  of  your  friends  drops 
out  of  school  and  sends  her  fiance  a dear  John 
letter  so  that  she  can  follow  some  guy  she  met 
last  week  to  his  home  in  Thailand,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  she’s  comming  down  with  a severe  strain 
of  SF. 

If  you’re  a typical  SF  victim,  a $200-item  seen 
in  November  won’t  even  tempt  you.  You’ll  look 
around  and  find  something  equally  nice  at  a 
lower  price.  Come  across  the  same  little  number 
in  April,  though,  and  and  you’ve  just  GOT  to  have 
it. 

If  you’re  feeling  blue,  the  long  curly  tresses  you 
spent  $50  achieving  a few  months  ago,  could  end 
up  on  the  floor  of  your  local  Superclips. 

You  may  decide,  a few  weeks  before 
graduation,  that  you’re  not  cut  out  to  be  a civil 
engineer  after  all.  Without  missing  a beat  you 
apply  for  the  September  intake  of  the  meat 
cutting  program. 

You  make  brilliant  plans  for  your  future,  such 
as  moving  to  the  Yukon,  when  you’ve  never  been 
north  of  Wasaga  Beach  and  think  Kitchener  is  life 
in  the  parking  lane. 

The  worst  aspect  of  SF  is  the  itchy-feet 
syndrome.  The  same  thing  happens  to  me  every 
year  at  about  this  time.  I get  an  intense  case  of 
wanderlust,  an  all-consuming  desire  to  take  off. 
Every  Spring,  the  sight  of  a train  causes  me  to 
twitch,  the  sound  of  an  airplane  makes  me  want 
to  jump  up  and  down  on  my  typewriter,  and  there 
I am  cooped  up  in  a classroom. 

I try  to  take  short  journeys  on  weekends  and 
steal  away  for  a week  here  and  there,  but  these 
little  tidbits  of  travel  are  to  me  what  a cuddle 
must  be  to  a nymphomaniac. 

Many  victims  of  SF  have  similar  hard  luck 
stories  but  the  effects  of  this  indiscriminate 
disease  does  not  have  to  be  negative.  It  all 
depends  on  your  outlook. 

I don’t  want  to  be  one  of  those  people  who  are 
content  to  live  in  the  town  of  their  birth  and  go  to 
the  same  vacation  spots  every  year.  Those  people 
are  dull.  In  fact,  people  who  never  get  SF  are 
dull. 

I urge  everyone  who  is  feeling  the  first  tingles 
of  fever  to  ignore  the  disapproving  glances  and 
comments  you  will  no  doubt  receive  from  more 
conventional  types.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  old 
stick-in-the-muds  never  had  an  adventuresome 
bone  in  their  bodies.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
freedom-loving,  spontaneous  and  willing  to  take 
risks.  Above  all,  you  are  not  dull. 

While  keeping  up  this  brave  front,  you  may 
want  to  pray  for  a miracle  cure.  I’m  going  home 
to  pack  my  suitcases. 


matters  worse,  Kitchener 
Transit  has  rearranged  the 
route  of  the  10  Doon  Valley 
bus.  There  are  now  two  buses. 
One  bus  takes  you  through  the 
scenic  route  of  Mill  Park  with 
its  modern  houses  and  well 
kept  lawns.  The  other,  which 
is  much  longer,  takes  you 
through  Pioneer  Park. 

The  new  bus  route  also 
encompasses  Chicopee  Park 
and  Freeport  Hospital.  This  is 
a definite  benefit  to  the  public 
but  means  a longer  ride  for 
college  students. 

Walter  Beck,  Transporta- 
tion Planner  for  Kitchener, 
insisted  that  the  new  buses 
add  only  five  minutes  to  the 
old  route.  It  also  provides 
superior  service  to  the  college 
by  running  more  often  and 
benefits  the  residents  in  Pio- 
neer Park  who  before  were 
served  inadequately.  Beck 
said  that  they  are  now  using 
two  fewer  buses  which  saves 
the  city  $160,000  a year.  The 
route  is  planned  to  be  good  for 
10  years. 

An  express  service  to  the 
college  won’t  be  considered 
because  of  the  economics.  To 
run  an  express  route  would 
take  two  buses  with  each  bus 
costing  $170,000. 

There  is  also  not  a big 
enough  demand  for  an  express 


bus.  Beck  said  they  would  “not 
rule  out  having  a direct  bus 
straight  from  Market  Square 
to  Conestoga  College  without 
transferring.” 

Beck  said  he  had  complaints 
about  the  new  bus  route  but 
new  things  always  take  time  to 
work  themselves  out.  He  did 
say  they  were  still  “making 
adjustments”  and  that  by  next 
September  the  schedule  would 
change  to  provide  the  students 
with'  a better  chance  to  get  to 
school  on  time. 

With  the  change  in  schedule 
there  is  also  an  increase  in 
fares.  Adults  will  pay  70  cents 
and  children  and  seniors  40 
cents.  The  bus  passes  are  also 
going  up  in  price.  The  adult 
pass  will  increase  to  29  dollars 
from  25  dollars  and  the  chil- 
dren’s and  senior’s  pass  from 
13  to  17  dollars. 

If  the  proposal  goes  through 
the  price  hike  will  be  in  effect 
by  June  1,  1983. 


A discount  for  college  and 
university  students  is  also 
being  considered  at  this  time. 
A semester  pass  is  also  a 
possibility  but  figures  for  the 
discount  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
closed. 

The  price  for  a pass  is 
calculated  by  averaging  that 
everyone  takes  the  bus  42 
times  a month,  but  they  usual- 
ly take  a bus  52  times  a 
month. 

The  passes  have  been  a big 
success  to  the  firm.  They  were 
only  expecting  to  sell  2,000 
passes  and  are  now  selling 
4,300  a month.  This  increase  in 
ridership  has  made  it  difficult 
for  the  bus  company.  They  are 
hoping  to  buy  eight  more 
buses  in  1984  to  fill  the  need. 

Changes  in  bus  routes  are 
still  possible.  Randy  Hutch- 
ings, DSA  President,  will  be 
handing  out  surveys  in  the 
future  to  find  out  the  opinions 
of  the  students. 


Criminology  awards 

extra  curricular  and  class  ac- 
tivities. 

Winners  of  the  most  out- 
standing student  awards  were 
Cathy  York,  (first  year),  and 
John  Vandenheuval,  (second 
year).  These  two  students 
were  chosen  by  fellow  stu- 


From  p.  1 

dents. 

Representatives  of  the  Wa- 
terloo Regional  Police  force, 
Stratford  police  force,  Guelph 
Correctional  Centre,  private 
investigations,  customs  and 
insurance  adjustors  were  at 
the  banquet. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Platinum  Blonde  splits  “wavers”  & “rockers” 


Bass  player  Mark  Holmes  of  Platinum  Blonde 


by  Irene  Gesza 

The  pub  before  dead  week 
(Thursday,  February  24)  was 
an  experience  in  transition. 

The  lower-than-normal  at- 
tendance was  a reflection  of 
the  college’s  transition  be- 
tween regularly  scheduled 
classes  and  slack  week. 

The  crowd’s  mixed  reaction 
to  the  band,  Platinum  Blonde, 
touted  as  a tribute  to  the 
Police,  reflected  a band  in 
transition  — a band  changing 
its  musical  direction. 

Platinum  Blonde  used  to 
rely  heavily  on  Police  materi- 
al, playing  two  sets  of  Police 
songs  and  one  set  of  other 
material,  including  some  orig- 
inals. 

However,  over  the  past  year, 
the  band  has  undergone  nu- 
merous personnel  changes  and 
now  with  lead  singer  and  bass 
player  Mark  Holmes,  guitarist 
Serge  Galli  and  drummer 
Chris  Steffler,  the  band  is 
trying  to  establish  a new 
image  and  a new  musical 
direction.  This  new  direction 
involves  a phasing-out  of  the 
Police-clone  image  the  band 
has  carried  since  its  concep- 
tion. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the 
pub,  however,  were  drawn,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  large 
number  of  posters  advertising 
the  band  as  a tribute  to  the 
Police.  The  posters  pictured 
not  Platinum  Blonde,  but  the 
Police. 

So  during  the  first  set  when 
the  band  played  some  Police 
material,  interspersed  with 

Production 


by  Ruth-Ann  Moore 


Modern  dance  at  it’s  most  entertaining! 


NEW  YORK  BASED 
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One  of  America’s  most  original  and  exciting 

choreographers”  Hong  Kong  Standard 


“Sensational  Storm  of  Movement. 
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I believe,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  that  the  duty  of  a 
critic  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
critical.  With  this  ideal  firmly 
entrenched  in  my  mind,  I 
ventured  out  the  evening  of 
February  24  to  see  Romeo  and 
Juliet  at  the  Young  People’s 
Theatre  in  Toronto.  Intending 
to  formulate  my  own  opinions, 
I resisted  the  temptation  to 
read  a review  of  the  produc- 
tion, by  an  area  reporter,  prior 
to  seeing  the  show. 

A slight  delay  in  the  start  of 
the  first  act  gave  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study 
the  set.  It  was  a fluffy  confec- 
tion of  white  pillars  and  im- 
pressionistic trees  that  would 
have  looked  more  at  home  in 
bakery  than  in  a Shakespear- 
ean tragedy. 

The  directors,  Peter  Moss 
and  Martha  Henry,  have  gath- 
ered a Canadian  cast  of  varied 
talents,  and  tried  to  give  the 
audience  the  youthful  Romeo 
and  Juliet  that  the  immortal 
bard  wrote  about.  The  part  of  a 
giddy  Juliet  was  delivered  by 
Karen  Woolridge,  in  the 
shrieking  voice  of  a fish- 
monger’s wife,  while  Keith 
Thomas  enacted  a lackadaisi- 
cal Romeo.  In  fact,  his  moon- 
ing over  the  unseen  Rosaline 
seemed  more  foreful  than  his 
much  requited  love  for  Juliet. 

Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet  grow  up  very  quickly 
over  the  course  of  the  play.  An 
intense  love  that  cannot  be, 
gives  meaning  to  their  untime- 
ly deaths.  Moss  and  Henry’s 


their  own  material,  the  crowd 
was  confused. 

They  did,  however,  appreci- 
ate the  band’s  renditions  of 
Police  songs  and  showed  it  by 
dancing  and  applauding.  When 
the  band  played  their  own 
music,  the  audience  appeared 
to  be  waiting  for  the  next 
Police  song. 

The  band’s  original  material 
caused  a general  polarization 
of  the  crowd.  The  music,  called 
“new  rock”  according  to  lead 
singer  Holmes,  is  not  punk, 
new  wave  or  rock,  but  a com- 
bination. 

Those  who  like  rock  thought 
the  music  was  new  wave  while 
those  who  like  new  wave  were 
screaming  “heavy  metal!!” 

Not  exactly.  But  this  split  in 
the  crowd  continued  during  the 
break  after  the  second  set 
when  one  “waver”,  obviously 
disappointed  with  the  heavy 
metal  music  being  played  on 
tape,  decided  to  bring  in  a tape 
of  dance  music. 

When  the  tape  was  played 
(for  a one-song  duration)  one 
group  danced.  When  the  rock 
tape  was  replaced  the  new 
wavers  sat  down  and  the 
rockers  danced.  When  the 
band  returned,  a large  group 
left. 

Platinum  Blonde  is  sure  of 
its  new  musical  direction.  But 
due  to  the  old  Police  material, 
the  new  Platinum  Blonde  ma- 
terial, the  old  promo  and  the 
Police-tribute  hype  still  asso- 
ciated with  the  band,  it  failed 
to  communicate  to  those  at  the 
pub,  this  new  direction,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  direction. 


disjointed 

Romeo  and  Juliet  merely 
takes  a childish  prank  one  step 
too  far. 

The  show  was  stolen  by 
Barbara  Gordon  with  her  de- 
lightfully bawdy  portrayal  of 
Juliet’s  nurse.  Hers  was  a 
truly  superb  performance,  as 
the  warm-hearted  but  street- 
wise counselor  to  her  charge 
rather  overshadowed  the  rest 
of  the  cast.  Even  the  overact- 
ed, blatant  sexuality  of  Eric 
Peterson’s  Mercutio  did  not 
detract  from  her  abilities. 

Geordie  Johnson  played  an 
adequate  Benvolio,  cousin  and 
friend  to  Romeo,  and  Jan  Filps 
was  quite  good  as  Tybalt, 
although  I prefer  a dash  more 
fire  and  arrogance  in  Juliet’s 
kinsman. 

Another  of  the  highlights  of 
the  evening  lay  in  Greg  Ell- 
ward’s  portrayal  of  Friar^^ 
Lawrence  as  a lovable,  if^F 
bungling,  Franciscan  monk. 

Also  noteworthy  was  William 
Webster’s  grasping  Apothe- 
cary of  Mantua,  who  would  do 
anything  for  a few  pieces  of 
silver. 

The  over-all  effect  was  that 
of  a term  that  hasn’t  yet 
learned  how  to  work  together. 

The  production  seemed  dis- 
jointed and  lacking  in  direc- 
tion, with  every  many  for 
himself.  Even  the  fight  scene 
between  Mercutio  and  Tybalt, 
choreographed  by  F.  Braun 
McAsh,  sent  Tybalt  reeling 
across  the  stage  for  no  appar- 
ent reason,  just  as  many  of  the 
characters  seem  to  be  reciting 
empty  phrases  - for  no  appar- 
ent reason. 
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Walker’s  millions 


by  Greg  Neath 


The  United  States  Football  league  has  gotten 
itself  all  the  credability  it  needed  when  the  New 
Jersey  Generals  signed  running  back  Hershel 
Walker.  Walker,  who  will  get  $5  million  over  three 
years,  is  the  best  thing  to  happen  to  the  USFL  since 
the  signing  of  the  network  deal  with  ABC. 

The  signing  has  caused  some  negative  talk  about 
Walker  having  no  loyalty  to  his  old  alma  mater  and 
that  he  did  not  do  the  honorable  thing.  That  is  just 
not  true.  Why  should  he  play  for  nothing  and  earn 
his  college  millions  when  he  can  play  for  good 
money  and  earn  his  pro  team  millions? 

No  one  can  blame  Walker  for  signing.  The  money 
was  just  too  good.  He  has  saved  himself  from  being 
drafted  by  just  one  NFL  team.  Therefore,  if  the 
USFL  can’t  last  for  three  years  from  now  when  his 
contract  expires  every  pro  football  team  in  North 
America  can  bid  for  him. 

Picture  this  scenario  when  1985  rolls  around. 
Walker  could  put  in  a spring  season  with  the  USFL 
and  then  go  put  in  a fall  season  for  his  highest 
bidder  from  the  NFL.  If  that  situation  comes  to 
pass  his  current  contract  will  be  beer  money. 

The  USFL  will  play  its  games  on  Sundays  and 
Mondays,  you  can  pick  up  the  telecasts  on  ABC  and 
Global. 

The  league  will  consist  of  three  divisions  of  four 
teams,  Atlantic  division;  Washington  Federals, 
New  Jersey  Generals,  Boston  Breakers,  Philadel- 
phia Stars,  Central  Division;  Birmingham  Stal- 
lions, Chicago  Blitz,  Michigan  Panthers,  Tampa 
Bay  Bandits,  and  Pacific  Division;  Arizona 
Wranglers,  Denver  Gold,  Los  Angles  Express, 
Oakland  Invaders. 


Centennial  wins 


The  Centennial  Colts  nar- 
rowly defeated  St.  Clair  Col- 
lege to  become  the  over-all 
champions  in  day-long  intra- 
mural hockey  tournament, 
held  at  the  Conestoga  Centre, 
on  Friday  Feb.  25. 

In  first  round  action,  Fan- 
shawe  defeated  Sheridan  1-0, 
Centennial  defeated  Seneca 
8-1,  and  St.  Clair  overcame 
Conestoga  3-1.  The  teams  then 
went  into  the  consolation 


rounds  with  Conestoga  coming 
out  victorious  after  overcom- 
ing Seneca  by  6-3  in  the 
consolation  final. 

The  big  game  of  the  day, 
however,  was  the  final  with 
Centennial  against  St.  Clair. 
The  match  remained  close 
throughout  with  Centennial 
taking  the  lead  in  the  final 
minutes  of  the  second  period 
and  barely  being  able  to  hang 
on  until  the  end. 
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Condors  grab  spot  in  OCAA  playoffs 


For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  Conestoga  College’s 
men’s  volleyball  team  grabbed 
a spot  in  the  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletic  Association  (OCAA) 
playoffs. 

The  playoffs  were  held  in 
Sudbury  last  weekend  and 
results  will  be  carried  in  the 
March  14  issue  of  Spoke.  Team 
players  are  Mark  Koenig, 
Steve  Mundy,  Chris  Miles, 
Scott  Lawrence,  Dave  Fer- 
neyough,  Doug  McEachern, 
John  Brogee,  and  Bob  Cam- 
pagnolo. 

Condor’s  OCAA  champion- 
ship came  as  a result  of  their 
third-place  finish  in  the  pre- 
final tournament  held  at  Dur- 
ham College  in  Oshawa,  Feb- 


ruary 26  and  27. 

In  the  seven-team  event  at 
Durham,  Condors  split  their 
matches,  finishing  with  a 3-3 
mark.  Conestoga’s  perfor- 
mance tied  in  the  final  stand- 
ings with  Cambrian  College  of 
Sudbury.  However,  Condors’ 
higher  winning  percentage 
over  the  entire  season  — .466  to 
Cambrian’s  .461  — earned  the 
Kitchener  squad  a trip  to  Sud- 
bury. 

Conestoga  won  against 
George  Brown  of  Toronto  (16- 
14,  11-15,  16-14),  Loyalist  of 
Belleville  (15-7,  15-13)  and  Al- 
gonquin of  Ottawa  (17-15,  Il- 
ls, 15-5).  Condors  lost  matches 
to  Centennial,  Mohawk  and 
Cambrian. 


Top  finishers  in  the  pre-final 
tournament  were  Centennial 
Colts  of  Toronto  (undefeated  in 
six  matches)  and  Mohawk 
Mountaineers  of  Hamilton 
(five  wins  against  a single 
loss). 

At  the  Conestoga  Centre, 
Feb.  26  and  27,  however,  the 
women’s  volleyball  team  fin- 
ished last  in  the  women’s 
pre-final  tournament. 

Conestoga  finished  with  an 
0-7  record  in  the  round-robin 
event,  losing  to  Loyalist,  St. 
Clair,  Sheridan,  Fanshawe, 
Cambrian,  Canadore  and  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  women’s  squad,  finished 
the  season  with  only  two  wins 
in  25  matches. 


Prepare  yourself  for  success  in 
today’s  highly  competitive  world  as 
an  RIA  Management  Accountant. 

With  your  diploma  and  the  RIA  desig- 
nation you  will  have  the  professional 
edge  in  the  job  market. 

You  will  be  entering  a profession  that 
cannot  supply  RIAs  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  from  business  and 
government ...  a need  that  is  projected  to 
continue  through  this  decade  and  beyond. 

RIAs  are  in  demand  because  of  their 
unique  training  in  management  as  well  as 
accounting.  They  have  expertise  in  strate- 


gic planning,  budgeting,  operations  con- 
trol and  data  analysis.  RIAs  move  ahead 
quickly  on  the  management  team. 

Over  55%  of  all  RIAs  hold  senior  po- 
sitions in  business,  industry  and  govern- 
ment. Your  job  prospects  will  improve 
the  day  you  start  the  RIA  program 
because  employers  recognise  the  commit- 
tment you  have  made  to  obtaining  pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

What’s  more,  the  RIA  program  is  flex- 
ible. You  can  work  toward  your  diploma 
and  RIA  designation  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  you  may  already  qualify  for  advanced 
standing  in  the  RIA  program. 
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The  Society  of  Management  Accountants  of  Ontario 

Hamilton  Toronto  Ottawa 


154  Main  Street  East 
M.P.O.  Box  176 
Hamilton,  Ontario  L8N  3C3 
Telephone:  (416)  525-4100 


20  Victoria  Street,  Suite  910 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5C  2N8 

Telephone:  (416)  363-8191 


609-410  Laurier  Avenue  West 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIR  7T3 

Telephone:  (613)  238-8405 
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Find  out  if  you  already  have  advanced 
standing  in  the  RIA  program. 

■V 

Kitchener 

Contact: 

March  9,  1983 

J.C.  (Jack)  Hutcheson,  RIA 

11:00  a.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 

Evgs:  653-5813 

* West  Hall 

or  ^ 

Holiday  Inn 

R.E.  Schaub,  RLA 

Fairway  Road 

Evgs:  696-2927 
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WARNING:  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  advises  that  danger  to  health  increases  with  amount  smoked:  avoid  inhaling.  Average  per  cigarette: 
Export  "A"  Regular  “tar”  17  mg.  nicotine  1.1  mg.  King  Size  “tar”  17  mg.  nicotine  1.1.  Export  “A"  Mild  Regular  “tar”  12  mg.  nicotine  0.9  mg. 
King  Size  “tar”  13  mg.  nicotine  0.9  mg.  Export  "A"  Light  Regular  “tar”  10  mg.  nicotine  0.8  mg.  King  Size  “tar”  11  mg.  nicotine  0.8  mg. 


